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TRIAL OF COL. BURR. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


Monday, June 15th. 


Gen, Wilkinson entered the court, was 
sworn, and Mr. Hay proposed his inimedi- 
ate-attendance onthe grand jury. 

After some debate relative to the form 
of the oath to be administered to the wit- 
ness, it was agreed that it should be put 
in the usual form : to give true answer to 
such questions as the grand jury might 
ask. 

Mr. Wickham called the attention of 
the court to the circumstance that impro- 
per papers might be carried up by the 
witnesses, and exhibited before the grand 
jury, and submitted it to the court whe- 
ther they ought not to instruct the grand 
jury to receive no papers but through the 
medium of the court. 

Mr. Hay hoped that the court would not 
act on mere suspicion that the witnesses 
would carry up Hnproper papers. Gen. 
W. in delivering his testimony, might have 
occasion, perhaps, to resort to letters and 
documents to assist him in giving a histo- 
ry of these transactions. These would 
not be produced as distinct and substan- 
tive evidence, but as memoranda, to make 
his narrative more connected. He hoped 
that, after the splendid example of pa- 
tience which the grand jury had exhibited, 
they would not be interrupted in the exa- 
mination, which was now commenced ; 
but that he should not object to the court’s 
sending up to them by word or by writ- 
ing such instructions on this subject as 
they might think proper. 

Mr. Botts was surprised at this opposi- 
tion, as he had understood that no papers 
were to go before the grand jury, which 
had not been inspected by the court. 

Mr. Hay observedthat when the ques- 
tion was before agitated, gentlemen seem- 
ed to think that certain papers and cypher- 
ed letters were to be sent up without any 
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previous motion; he would still pledge 
himself to avoid this course. But it 
might happen that Gen. W. had various 
papers to connect the narrative of his con- 
duct, and perhaps those very papers, 
which he might refer to. In such case, if 
Gen. W. brought these papers from New- 
Orleans, and should produce them, he 
should not be accused of a breach of faith. 

Mr. Botts believed that the Att. for the 
U. S. was incapable of any thing like a 
breach of promise. He was still surpris- 
ed at his proceedings. If Mr. Hay were 
called berore the grand jury, he would 
produce no papers but what had passed 
through the court. But Mr. Hay was not 
the only prosecutor. There was another 
equally active, and Mr. Hay admits that 
he might produce these papers before the 
grand jury. It was understood that a 
species of plunder of papers had been 
permitted; that the post-offices had been 
robbed. Should papers which came in 
this manner into the possession of the U. 
S. be permitted to be laid before the grand 
jury, without previously passing through 
the ordeal of the court? Mr. Botts 
quoted judge Gripp’s charge tothe grand 
jury, from the 8th vol. American Museum. 

Chief justice. No affidavits nor papers 
contuining distinct substantive testimony 
against the accused, ought to be sent up. 

Mr. Wirt said that the papers referred 
to by judge Gripp, in the case quoted by 
Mr. Botts, were only affidavits. It was in 
some cases necessary to resort to written 
papers as the very best testimony. 

Mr. Wickham reminded the court of a 
case which happened before the highest 
tribunal in this country, the Senate of the 
U. S. where a witness (Mr. Hay) was for- 
bid the use of his papers, even to refresh 
his memory. 

Mr. Hay knew not and cared not what 
they decided; but if they decided at all, 
he would assert that the very persons. who 
did so, knew that they were deciding con. 
trary to law. 

Mr. Botts said the Senate had so decid. 
ed, and it was composed of the ablest 
lawyers eo all parts of the Union— 
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Mr. Hay contested the fact of the deci- | pelled to answer any questions respecting 


sion. 

Mr. Martin contended that the court | 
was to judge what evidence was to go be- | 
fore the grand jury. Hecited Danby’s case, 
where a witness gave a deposition ; he 
prevaricated before the grand jury, and 
they sent for his deposition. The court 
decided that they should not have it; be- 
cause it was not proper for them. 

Chief justice delivered the opinion of 
the court, which he reduced to writing, 
for the purpose of @ying it before the 
grand jury. It instructed grand jury not 
to inspect any papers but what were neces- 


sary to connect the narrative of the wit-| 


ness. 

Mr. Hay objected to this form of in- 
struction. The papers might be from an- 
other hand connected. with Col. Burr. 
They might have had a material influence 
on Gen. W.’s conduct, and it might be ne- 


cessary to the integrity of his testimony | 


it, which had a tendency to criminate 
himself. 

Mr. Wilie declared that it might crimi- 
nate him, in the event of a certain Case. 

Col. Burr’s counsel to produce their au- 
thorities to-morrow, to show that Wilie 
could not be compelled to answer such 
questions as might have a tendency to cri- 
minate himself. 


Tuesday, June 16th. 


Mr. Hay produced and read the follow: 
ing letter from the President of the U. §. 


Washington, Fune 21, 1807. 
SIR, 


Your letter of the 9this this moment re- 
ceived. Reserving the necessary right of 
the President of the U. S. to decide, inde- 
pendent of all other authority, what papers 
coming to him as President, the public in- 
terests permit to be communicated, and to 





that oy should be exhibited. 
Chief justice. 


whom. I aseure you.of my readiness, un- 


Thgse papers do not | der that restriction, voluntarily to furnish 


bear on the accused, out on the witness. | on all occasions, whatever the purposes of 


Mr. Hay. They bear on A. B. in that very 
way. The western papers have repre- 
sented Gen. W. as-connected with A. B. 
The cyphered letter seems to countenance 
the conjecture. It may be necessary to 
exhibit these papers to support the credit 
of the witness. Chief justice. It may 
then be added that such papers relate 
merely to the credit of Gen. W. and are 
not intended to inculpate the accused. 
Mr. Wickham. It is Col. Burr who is on 
his trial, and noi Gen. W. These papers 
do not criminate Col. B. but they bear up- 
on him by vindicating G. W. What can- 
not be done directly, may not be done indi- 
rectly. . 

Mr. Wirt. The grand jury might call 
upon a witness, if they doubted his vera- 
city, to say “* why is this, ‘or why was 
that,” which he might explain by the pro- 
duction of his papers. 

After a long and desultory argument 
respecting the form of the instruction, it 
was at length composed by the chief jus- 
tice, and sent to the grand jury. Its con- 
tents were not read in court. 

Mr. Hay stated that the grand jury had 
sent for Mr. Boilman, and wished him to 


decypher, if in his power, the cypheved | 


letter which he held in his hand. 
Mr. Wilie,. secretary to Dr. Bollman, 


was called into court, and Mr. Hay ad- | 


dressed him, stating that he held the paper 
addressed to Dr. Bollman under a ficti- 
tious name, in the hand writing of Mr. 
Wilie. 

Here a long debate took place whether 
the paper should be sent to the grand ju- 


ry, and whether Mr. Wilie should be com- 





| justice may require. But the letter of 
Gen. Wilkinson of Oct. 21, requested for 
the defence of Col. Burr, with every other 
| paper relating to the charges against him, 
| which were in my possession when the at- 
| torney general went on to Richmond in 
| March, I then delivered to him; and I 
| have always taken for granted he left the 
| whole with you. If he did, and the bundle 
| retains the order in which I had arranged 
| it, you will readily find the letter desired 
| under the date of its receipt, which was 
| November 25; but lest the attorney gene- 
| ral should.not have left those papers with 
| you, I this day write to: him to forward this 
| one by post. An uncertainty whether he 
is at Philadelphia, Wilmington, or New- 
| castle, may produce clelay in his receiving 
| my letter, of which it is proper you should 
be aprized. Butas Ido not recollect the 
| whole contents of that letter, I must beg 
| leave to devolve on you the exercise of that 
| discretion, which it would be my right and 
| duty to exercise, by withholding the com- 
munication of any parts of the letter, which 
are not directly material fur the purposes. 
| of justice. 
| With this application, which is specific, 
a prompt compiiance is practicable ; but 
when the request goes to copies of the or- 
ders issued in relation to Col. Burr, to the 
oflicers at Oricans, and Natches by the 
Secretaries of the War and Navy depart- 
ments, it seems to cover a correspondence 
of many months with such a variety of of- 
ficers civil and mifitapy all over the U. S. 
as would amount to the laying open the 
whole executive books. I have desired 
the Secretary at War to examine his official 
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communications, and on a view of these we 
may be able to judge what can and ought 
to be done towards a compliance with the 
request. If the defendant alleges that 
there was any particular order which, as a 
cause, produced any particular act on his 
part, then he must know what this order 
was, can specify it, and a prompt answer 
can be given. If the object had been spe. 
cified, we might than have had some guide 
for our conjectures as to what part of the 
executive records might be usetul to him. 
But, with a perfect wiilingness to do what 
is right, we are without the indications 
which may enable us to it. Ifthe resear- 
ches of the Secretary at War should pro- 
duce any thing proper for communication 
and pertinent to any point we can conceive 
in the defence before the court, it shall be 
forwarded to you. I salute you with es- 
teem and respect. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
George Hay, Er7. 


Some conversation now ensued relative 
to the specification of the papers wanted 
from the executive. The President did 
not consider the description of the papers 
wanted, as sufficiently definite. 

‘Fhe chief justice made some remarks 
relative to the order of the debate. 

Mr. Hay observed that Dr. Boliman had 
gone up before the grand jury. That the 
same instructions were as necessary for 
him as for Wilie. When brought before 
the grand jury, Mr. Wilie might substan- 
tiate, and Dr. Boliman might interpret, 
the cyphered letter. Hence arose the ne- 
cessity of considering Dr. Bollman as a 
pardoned man, Hence the necessity of 
submitting a second question to the court: 
how far a man in Wilie’s situation, pre- 
tending to be an accomplice, might stand 
with his mouth shut, and refuse to answer 
every question which might be produced. 

Mr. Burr had understood the question 
respecting Dr. B. to have been disposed of 
the other day by Mr. Hay’s acquiescence. 
He observed that perhaps it would satisfy 
the attorney for the U.S. if he consented 
(which he would now do) that it be certi- 
fied to the grand jury that Dr. B. had re- 
ceived a voluntary and unsolicited pardon 
from the President of the U. S. which he 
had refused ; for these were the facts. 

Mr. Hay insisted that Dr. B. was a par- 
doned man, and under that character 
would have him appear before the grand 
jury. ~~ 

Chief justice. The question is, whether 
Dr. Bollman is a pardoned man, though he 
refuses the President’s pardon. 

Some debate ensued relative to the pro- 
priety of employing Dr. B. to cecypher 
this letter. 











| civil authority to military guidance. 


Chief justice decided that Mr. B.’s 
counsel should proceed with the other 
point: how fara witness might be com- 
pelled to answer a question which might 
criminate himself. . 

Mr. Botts. It has been stated’ that Wi- 
lie’s claim to the privilege of not answer- 
ing, presupposes his guilt. Wilie has rea- 
son to seek exemption from examination 
connected with a consciousness of 
guilt. Mr. Butts proceeded to state that 
the attorney for the U. S. saw every thing 
through a jaundiced medium. He was 
not prepared to say how far he might be 
disposed to involve this young man, mere- 
ly on a confession of having copied a pa- 
per. But let Wille commit himself so far, 
and then be carried by his business to that 
poor, unfortunate, out lawed, enslaved pro- 
vince of Louistana, and abundant cause 
may be furnished for throwing him into a 
stip’s hold, where he may be heard of no 
more ; or he may have the better fortune 
of transportation to Washington. 

The danger apprehended grows out of 
no visionary estimate. We have not arriv- 
ed at that point of our inquiry which will 
make the indignation of our country apt. 
We shall very soon, sir, give you an awful 
impression of the miseries of that ill fated 
territory, under the total surrender of the 
I am 
driven prematurely to glance at one out- 
rage, which may serve as asample of the 
wretched state in which that section of 
our dependencies is. A citizen of the U. 
S. now within hearing of my voice, nm a 
tine of profound peace, was seized in N. 
Orleans, and, without being charged with 
any offence, but merely on suspicion that 
he could give evidence against Col Burr 
in this court, to which place he was will- 
ing to come, he was committed to prison 
without bail or main prize; thrown into a 
stinking room with the common felons and 
negroes confined there, and only taken out 
at last to be transported to Richmond in 
custody. He was not even permitted to 
go to his lodgings for a shirt; but, like a 
matefictor, was forced to yield, in the 
humbleness of submission, to the will of 
his masters. Our revolutionary heroes 
were provoked to independence in part by 
the wrongs of transporting American cri- 
minals for trial to England; but at this 
time we are content with such a transpor- 
tation, under circumstances of enormity, 
of one guilty of nothing but of a suspect- 
ed capacity of being a witness! Shall 
we not be wary how we furnish a pretext 
against this stranger, now called to impli- 
cate himself in what are called the trea- 
sons and misdemeanors of Col. Burr, 
when without this he hag suffered, though 
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in a less degree than the abused individual ! 
at Mew-Ocleane ? 

But how did this letter come here? 
There is an exceeding foulness betrayed 
by that post mark. [Mr. Hay said that 
there wasno post mark.] The “ 25” on 
the back is the only post mark of many of 
the country post offices. How came that 
mark there? Will the gentlemensay how 
the paper was acquired? If the post-of- 
fice was robbed, the possession of the pa- 
per was gained feloniously.. The constitu- 
tion has provided against the seizure of pa- 
pers, and the act of Congress has fixed the 
offence of stealing from the post-offices. 
It is impossible that this most detestable 
vice of the most infamous of European 
courts, can have been patronized by the 
government. By a familiarity of dur rul- 
ers with such hateiul practices, the habits 
of the people’ would be demoralized. I 
beg the opposed counsel to join me in ar- 
raigning an act which will disgrace all 
who had an agency in it. It must be a 





dreadful state of society, in which such | 
an offence should. be made the means of | 


assisting to prove another. The principal 
of this government, if here, would join in 
the denunciation. If it behoves the go- 
vernment to suppress a paper thus uncen- 
stitutionally, clandestinely, and illegally 
obtained ;. if then, in the noble generous 
sm of a Chatham, ministry would dis- 


claim every impure expedient, their able 


representatives here would do well not to | 


disgrace their fingers with its touch. | 
With regard to the abstract questicn of 
law, the rule is, that you shall not make 
the witness answer a question which may 
tend to implicate him in moral or iegal tur- 


pitude; and the witness must himself be | 


the judge of that tendency. Otherwise 
he would surrender his. protection in ule 
means of securing it. The link cannot be 
perceived by the judge to belong to the 
chain, without an exposure of every other 
part of it. In the case cited, in which the 


was attached to an affidavit from judge 
Taulmin. Mr. Martin did not Konto 
Gen. W. with plundering this letter, but 
would prove that they have: laid violent 
hands on the post-office at N. Orleans. If 
a witness refuses to be sworn, he is liable 
to be committed for a contempt of court; 
but there is no case to be found where a 
cout had committed for contempt, if he 
refused to answer a question that he sup- 
poses might criminate himself. 

Mr. Botts expatiated on the plunder of 
the post-office, and Mr. Martin contended 
that it was necessary to know ow this 
letter came here; that others may have 
come the same way; and that the foul- 
ness of the means would contaminate the 
whole. 

Mr. Mc Rae observed that the: counsel 
for tie defendant, not satisfied with Mr. 
Williams’s exertions for Wilie, had su- 
peradded their own efforts. He was 
picased that not only the counsel for the 
accused, but the counsel for the witnesses, 
is heard in his defence. The gentlemen 
had wandered widely from the point. He 
hoped that they would confine themselves 
to it, instead of addressiny the multitude 
about the court. 

Mr. Botts had. expatiated on the effects 
which may possibly hereafter affect the 
witness, if he confessed any knowledge of 
this paper. That even if the letter be an 
innocent production, the copying it might 
doom him to persecution in some distant 


territory, and perhaps to confinement in 


some ship hold. This, irrelevant as it is, 
is much. of the tenor with most of the 
other statements which he has made up- 
on the subject. As to robbery of the 
post-office, it was all pointless conjecture, 

The custom of ailixing upon letters the 
name of the office, might have led to a 
discovery, if the office had been robbed: 
The figures may mean something more 
than the mere postage of the letter. The 
same cyphers are used in the body of the 


witness was a Roman catholic priest, the | letter, and might have had no other use 
court did not know how the answer would | than to give some caution respecting the 


afiect the witness. 
right to decline the answer, if he thought 
that it would afiect him. 

I know nothing of the contents. of this 
fetter. It may bo written, for aught I 
know, by alover to his mistress. 

Mr. Williams.and Mr. Martin went in- 
to the discussion, and their arguments, as 
reported, were similar to those which 
were advanced. in the question relative to 
Dr. Bollman’s being under obligations to 
testify. 

Mr. Hay thought it not proper to charge 
the government so roundiv with felony. 
Fhe letter was transmitted by Gen. W. 
through the hands of“Mr. Minikin, and 





The witness had a | conveyance of the letter. 


If this man ignorantly copied this let- 
ter, not knowing its contents, hé could 
not be considered as criminal. In _ the 
case of the Roman catholic, if the man 
had confessed himself of that profession, 
he would have been liable to certain disa- 
bilities. The court did not therefore 
press him for an answer. He expatiated 
on Mr. Martin’s principle, that courts had 
punished witnesses for contempt, in not 
taking the oath, but never where they re- 
fused to answer in cases which might cri- 
minate themselves. A court had p uate a 
right to understand the ground on which a 
witness refused to. answer. That an ate 
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toerney, when called on to testify, the 
court would require him to state if the 
confidence on which he rested an exemp- 
tion, was that of a professional character 
or of a private man. 

Merely an answer to the question, “ do 
you understand the part of the letter that 
is in cypher?” could not possibly crimi- 
nate the witness, Cyphers might be un- 
derstood by men who knew nothing of the 
contents of that letter. it is admitted on 
both sides, that a witness cannot crimi- 
nate himself. The only difference of opi- 
nion is as to the effect of this answer. But 
let the answer be affirmative or neyative, 
he was satisfied that it could not criminate 
Mr. Wilie. 

( To be continued.) 


—tt £5 a 


FORTIFICATION OF NEW-YORK. 


We are happy to perceive that the 
attention of all classes is turned to the 
important object of securing this port 
from invasion. A variety of plans 
have been proposed, and we shail at- 
tempt a sketch of those which appear 
to possess the greatest claims to at- 
tention. 

We gave in a former number, p. 
$50, the outlines of Col. Smith’s plan 
for the protection of New-York, as 
stated by him in a letter to the editor 
of the Commercial Advertiser. This 
letter has been followed by another on 
the same subject, published in the 
Commercial Advertiser of the 24th 
ult. In this last, Col. Smith maintains 
his former opinion, that the Narrows 
afford the only eligible ground for ef- 
ficient fortifications. He says ‘that 
batteries crected at the scites pointed 
out by the secretary of war, will be to- 


tally incompetent to the protection of | 


the city, and of course will cause a 
fruitless expenditure of public money. 
That the range of shells fired from 
mortars with an elevation of forty-five 
degrees, will be much greater than 
that of cannon from our forts; and of 
consequence bomb ketches under the 
protection of frigates, can station 
themselves out of the fire of our bat- 
teries, and destroy the town by shells 
pitched into the centre of the city. 
The expense, he continues, of 





erecting batteries within the harbour 
will be immense, as the materials 
must all be transported from a dis- 
tance; but at the Narrows nothing 
need be transported except the timber 
und plank for redoubts and platforms, 
as the horizontal and plunging batte- 
lies require nothing more than exca- 
vation in the sides of the bill. 

Old ships not sea worthy, he pro- 
poses in the first instance to use as 
substitutes for the projected cone, and 
floating batteries, which, aided by gun- 
boats, might soon be rendered a for- 
midable defence. These must be 
well manned and guarded by boarding 
netting, and an awning to shelter from 
rain and the meridian sun. 

The distance from the shoal on the 
Long-Island shore to the opposite 
side, is six hundred and _ fifty-four 
yards. The distance from the centre 
of the cone to be sunk in the middle 
of the horizontal batteries, to be built 
on the opposite shores, will be three 
hundred and twenty-seven. yards, and 
the cone or central ship, the floating 
batteries, and the horizontal batteries, 
will be each distant from the ether 
but one hundred and sixty-three yards 
and an half, within direct rifle shot. 
Those intermediate spaces filled with 
gun-boats, would present such’a line of 
fire as must deter any invader. Buoys 
anchored off should serve to direct the 
fire. The enemy approaching buoy 
No. 1. the corresponding batteries too 
fire, and the weight of fire to increase 
prgressively as he advanced. 

Col. Smith proceeds to make some 
calculations relative to the expense of 
these works, and declares that, “ thus 
situated, the city of New-York would 
become the safe depot of the wealth of 
the nation, and its harbour the secure 
asyluin of our fleets, open to free in- 
tercourse of friends, and sternly shut 
against the visits of an enemy.” 

The plan which next presents is 
that of Gov. Lewis. 

His excellency coincides with the 
opinion, that an attempt to protect the 
city by batteries on the wharves, will 
be an useless expenditure of public 
money, and thinks that a parapet on 
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every wharf from the flag-staff to the 
sta € prison, would not be sufficient to 
protect the town against a few lie of 
battie ships, with a bomb-ketch. A 
thirteen inch shell may be thrown 
with effect from a sea mortar with her 
greatest charge of powder, which 1s 
30 Ibs two milies, and a 24 ib. shot will 


range much further when discharged | 


with the most efficient elevation and 
velocity’ Ships may then take posi- 
tions where not one shot in a thousand 
would affect them, and from whence 


every shot oi their’s: would be as elf- | 


fective as if fired from a distance of 
not more than five hundred yards from 
the shore. The object of their fire 
would be a field of more than a thou- 


sand acres, compactly covered with | 


buildings, which it would be almost 
impossibie to miss. “That of yours, 
the side of a ship, about 14 feet, 180 
long, which « shot would very rarely 
hit. It is the opinion of the wricer 
that no wrregular parapet of wood and 
earth can jong sustain the attack of a 
ship of the line. The defence of fort 
Moultrie against two fifty pun ships, 
several sloops of war, znd ak 

der the command of Sir Peter Park- 
er, would seem to favour a contrary 
opinion. But fort Moultrie was a re- 
gular polygon of four bastions, and 
curtains finished at the water front, 
with high parapet, and merlons of pal- 
metto, (a soft spungy weod, peculiar 
to southern climates, incapable of 
splinter or longitudinal fracture) 
mounted with 52 pieces of ordnance, 
most of them of large calibre. 

If the port of New-York were inca- 
pable of any other defence than such 
as above alluded to, the writer would 
prefer moveable batteries of cotton to 
fixed ones of earth and such timber as 
our country affords. He would have 
the cotton weil pressed into cases of 
raw hide of the size of an ordinary ga- 
bion, well pointed or turned, and sand- 
ed, to secure the contents against fire. 
With these and heavy artillery on 
field carriagés, a battery might always 
be opposed ‘to a ship in the course of 
a few minutes after she should be 
moored. 
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The Narrows are not thought by 
the writer to be the most eligible situ- 
ation for permanent works. The pas- 
sage is too wide, the line of fire of in- 
sufficient extent, the sinking a cone 
scarcely practicable. A ship passing 
in mid channel would be more than 
‘a thousand yards distant from any 
fire which could be kept up upon 
her. 

There is in strictness no such thing 
as point blank shot. ‘lhe experiments 
of Edgworth, Taylor, Robins, and 
Montalambert, show that a 74 pound 
shot thrown with its highest battering 
charge, 161b. will at the distance of 
| 500 yards sustain a depression of half 
‘a degree. 

The advantage anticipated from a 
plunging shot from the height of land 
on the Staten-Island side, will not be 
\reglized. ‘The height is 138 ft. which, 
as a tangent to a radius of one thou- 
‘sand yards, will subtend an angie of 
but two degrees 45min. A shot then 
“passing from the height through a 
ship in a direct line, would pass out of 
|her, admitting her to be 45 ft. beam, 
about 20 inches lower than it entered. 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
this calculation, having no table of 
logarithms, though it certainly is nct far 
from the truth. The height of land 
is no object; for at the distance of a 
thousand yards, the most efficient shot 
against a ship, because the most cer- 
tain, is the ricochet, which is best 
thrown from a water battery. The 
writer here mentions the instances of 
the Phoenix and Roebuck British fri- 
gates passing New-York in ’76, and 
admiral Arbuthnot’s passing fort Sul- 
livan. 

He then states his want of confi- 
dence in booms and sub-marine explo- 
sions as principal defences, owing to 
the feebleness of the one, end the dif- 
ficulty of applying the other; but has 
no objection to them as auxiliaries. 
He meniions a calculation made at 
the request of Gen. Washington by 
Robert Erskine, making the force with 
which a first rate ship of the line, 
moving at the rate of 14 knots the 
hour, equal to something less than 
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40 thousand tons weight. No boom 
could resist such a force. 

The writer next states his objection 
to an angular boom with yielding 
moorings. The yielding of the an- 
chors must depend on the nature of 
the bottom. Should the anchors hold, 
the cable must yield. He thinks that 
the force will be the same in suriking 
in an oblique as a perpendicular cirec- 
tion. He would, howevér, by no 
means trust the safety of the city to 
an hypothesis. 

Mr. Lewis’s plan ef defence is as 
follows : 


“ Tounderstand my plan of defence, 
it will be necessary to lay before you 
the Chart of the Harbour and its ap- 
proaches, made by Chauncy and Less, 
in 1798. It is in possession of the 
Corporation. From this chart it ap- 
pears that two extensive flats lie in the 
bay ; the one called Mud Flat, extend- 
ing along the Long Island shore, from 
‘near Red Hook, to a distance below 
Yellow Hook. The other called West 
Flat, extending North and South from 
Paulus Hook to Robins’ Reef, and 
thence westerly to Constable Point, at 
the Mouth of the Kills. I propose to 
narrow the Channel to the wicth of 
300 yards, by a Fraise Work, sunk 
with well charged Cassons, from a 
Point on Mud Fiat, opposite Robin’s 
Reef, westernly to within 300 yards of 
West Flat, then northly, keeping the 
same distance from the Flat, to a breast 
ef Bedlows’ Island. 


stone, thrown into it within 450 
yards of Red Hook, leaving the 
only passage into the harbour between 
‘Gevernor’s and Leng-Island. From 
Bedlow’s Island to-Robins’ Reef on 
West Flat 150 yards retired from its 
margin, where the average depth of 
water is about 7 1-2 feet, a foundation 
of loose stone to be laid, 200 feet wide, 
for the erection of such works as may 
be deemed necessary. Bedlow’s Isl- 


and, Governor’s Island, Red Hook, and | 


From a point! 
480 yards south of Bedlow’s Island, | 
the Channel to be obstructed by loose | 





tervals the line extended South from 
Bedlow’s Island to Robins’ Reef, an 
extent of two and an half miles. This 
line would be secure from any attack 
on the land side, being from one to 
three miles distant from the Jersey 
Shore. Bedlow’s Isjand and Cawan 
Point would be the proper deposits for 
miiitary stores,j Barracks, &c. The 
form of the works must depend on the 
skill of the Engineer. The extent on 
the quantum of funds. Whatever 
may be the form, the revetements, to 
at least the height of four feet above the 
Cordon, should be of stone and mason 


work strongly buttressed, the Merlons 


high and the Embrasures wide, sub- 
tending an angle of 25 degress on 
each side their capitals, or axes. Ma- 
line Batteries en Rarbette, where ships 
can approach within musket shot, are 
exploded. And with reason. The 
men serving the guns are exposed to 
the fire of musketry from the ships’ 
tops, and the guns being naked above 
the fore transom of their carraiages, 
are liable to be dismounted by an enfi- 
lading fire. This inconvenience was 
experienced by the Spaniards when 
Perto Bello was attacked by Admiral 
Vernon in 39. The Water Batteries 
were en barbette, and. théir defenders 
were completely driven from quarters 
by the musquetry from the tops. To 


render the defence complete, and pre- 


vent an attack by ships cut down, float- 
ing Batteries, Launches, &e. on the 
rear of the Hne, extending from Ro- 
bins’ Iteef to Bedlow’s Island, the pas- 
sage between the Reef and Constable 
point, atthe Mouth of the Kills, might 
be obstructed, and the ebstructions co- 
vered by a recoubt on the point. My 
reason for retiring the works to 150 
yards from the margin of the West 
Flat, is to prevent a ship approaching 
so hear as to lic before a Merlon with- 
in the angle of the cross fire of the 
Embrasures, and thus assure the ef- 
fect of her musquetry. A ship then 
coming into the harbour would have 
to pass a line of fire of four miles, in 
no one position at a greater distance 


the North end of Mud Flat, to be; than 496 yards from a battery, each 
strongly fortified, as also at proper in-j gun of which will discover a field of 
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420 yards. To explain—The Tan- 
geit, or line on which the ship»sails, 

oi an angle of 25 degrees, formed by 

the axis and side of the embrasure, to 

a radius oi 490 yards, Is 210, the dou- 

ble of which is 420 yards tor the field ; 
or space discovered by each gun. ihe 
secant (o the same radius, which marks 
the siilp’s greatest elongation from the 
gun, wili be 40 yards. A ship then | 
saliing at the rate of 12 miies the hour, | 
wilt be exposed for the space of 1 mi- | 
nute and 11 seconds to the fire of each | 
gui. ihe ordnance should consist 
of cannon, principally 24 pounders, 
Howitz, Mortars, and Carronades of 


} 
} 
j 
! 
} 


Narrows, in conjunction with an ime- 
rior force, is in a striking manner indi- 
cated by the introductory words ot my 
orders. “ it being the intention of the 
“ general government so to fortify the 
* harbour of New-York, as awiil (with 
“ the aid of gun-boats) afford a reason- 
“ able defence to the citizens and their 
property against ships of war, unac- 
companied with any formidable ar- 
mament, such as can only be oppos- 
ed by a superior army; the foilow- 
ing system has been deemed most 
expedient, at present, with such addi- 
tions hereafter, as may be thought 
advisable, farther in advance.” 


ee 
66 
“ce 
9 
ee 
66 
“ 
6s 





large cailbre. 
these works you will say will re- 


no doubt oi that. The object however 
is well worth it, and when we shall be 
compeiied to discover the essential 
differeiice between parsimony and 
ecoiomy, we may perhaps set about it 
wita less ability to accomplish it than 
at present. 

We may however at no very great 
expence, commence with detached 
parts of the plan. The obstructing 
the channe! from the point below Bed- 
low’s to within 450 yards of Red Hook, 
should be the first thing done. ‘The 
expense may be easily ascertained. 
Loose stone may be deposited there 
at four cents the cubit foot. “Khe 
greatest depth of water is 8 1-2 fa- 
thoms. I prefer this place for the ob- 
siruction. First, because it may be 
flanked in every direction by the fire 
of works erected on Governor’s Island, 
Bedlow’s Island, Red Hook, and the 
North end of Mud flat, so as to pre- 
vent a passage being made through it. 
Second, because it forms a part of a 
more extensive plan which may at 
some future day be executed.” 


The following extract from Col. Jo- 
nathan Williams to Selah Strong, Esq. 
Chairman of a Committee of the Cor- 
poration of New-York, contains an- 
other plan for fortifying this impor- 
tant mart. 


“ The propriety of a defence at the 


“ The Narrows offer a passare of 


“more than twelve hundred yards in 
quire a large sum of money—there 1s | 


width for any ship that could come 
over the bar at Sandy Hook—now eve- 
ry sailor knows that a dozen ships of 
‘the line could, upon an emergency, 
sail abreast through that passage, with 
a fair wind and tide, and allowing. one 
on each side to be destroyed, ten 
might surely pass uhhurt, in as many 
| minutes, and if there were nothing to 
‘encounter afterwards, they would in- 
'demnify their losses by the contribu- 
tions they would exact from the city ; 
‘hence an ineffectual defence at the 
| Narrows, would only serve to increase 
| these contributions. 

| Seeing, therefore, the magnitude 
| of this object, and comparing it wjth 
| the means provided; also considering 
the confidence placed in their judg- 
ment, the above named officers natu- 
rally reverted to a very plain principle 
which comes home to all our feelings ; 
let us secure our house first, and then, 
according to our ability, defend our 
court yard. 

“ In looking around, it was perceiv- 
ed that the prominent rocks on Gover- 
nor’s Island, the point of the bastion 
of the oid city battery, and Filis’s Is- 
land, formed nearly an equilateral tri- 
angle; and that the centre of this of- 
fered an intersecting point, which, at 
the greatest distance from each, would 
only be about one thousand yards, 
while it would be difficult to go into ei- 
ther the North or East river, without 
passing within point blank shot (or be- 
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tween four and five hundred yards) of 
some oi them. It was also seen that 
former administrations, belore and 
since the revoiution, so highly valued 
these points, that iortilications have 
been erected upon or near every one, 
although time, the greatest destroyer 
of all things, has obliterated some of 
them. it was further considered that 
the modern improvements of marine 
batteries, which give double the num- 
ber of guns on the same _ horizontal 
base, and by multipiying the tiers may 


vive six times the number of the hea- | 


viest metal with a bomb proof securi- 


ty above, rendered the question, of | 


combat a question of floating wooden 
walis, against impregnable stone wails 
on shore, with equal power as to cele- 
rity of action, number of guns within 
the sume space, and weight of metal. 

* It is not avery boli assertion to say, 
that no ship that sails on the ocean, 
would engage on such terms. 

“ In combining all these circum- 
stances it was a matter of great consi- 
deration, and of the most consoling 
confidence, to reflect that we should 
be aided by gun-boats, commanded by 
brave and experienced officers. No 
man of professionai knowledge has hi- 
therto ventured an opinion against the 
efficacy of gun-boats in harbour, in 
shoal water, and on a smooth surface ; 
not one of these conditions have been 
attended to, whenever they have failed, 
and with these conditions they have 
been, and ever will be, formidable. 
Fifty gun-boats scattered along the 
flats on each side of 
would all of them attack an advancing 
ship forward the forechains, and if she 


passed the nearest pair, they might | 
slip their cables, and keep in her | 


wake ; all this time the advancing ship, 
instead of escaping, would be coming 
into a still more prompt, powerful, and 
intersecting fire, during which she 
could not attack more than the boat on 
each side, while all the others would | 
rake her fore and aft. 

“ But the certainty of the passage | 
is the great objection ; for it seems to 
be in the opinion of the world almost 
a settled axiom, that ships will pass 


the channel, | 





battery, in spite of all their force.— 
Why wouid she pass them! ‘there 
must surely be a strong motive to en- 
counter such danger! Doubtless to 
attack more vuinerable points. And 
this is precisely the reason they would 
pass the Narrows to attack the de- 
tenceless city otf New-York; as admi- 
ral Duckworth passed the Dardanelles 


‘to attack Constanstinople ; and cer- 


tainly if there had been no interior de- 
fence, the-capital of the Sublime Porte 
would have been reduced. 

“ But merely fassing the city, can- 
not be an important object; for to put 
it under contribution, ships must 4e 
there, either at anchor, or with the 
main topsail to the mast; now that 
(when the proposed batteries shall be 
completed) cannet be done, and we do 
not find that it is generally thought 
advantageous to run the gauntlet, for 
the purposd of running it back again. 

“* Beiore I close this part of my 
subject, permit me to notice an objec- 
tion to these batteries which seems to 
have made some impression on the 
minds of the citizens—* J¢ drings the 
battle home to our doors, within the cries 
of our wives and, children!” | Will 
any reflecting mind, not under the ex- 
citement of passion, believe this to be 
the fact? Do invading enemies seek 
to attack powerful batteries, instead of 
making depredattons where there are 
none? Will ashore lined with can- 

non be more inviting to a warlike 
piunderer, than a shore lined with rich 
freighted merchantmen, and defence- 
less well filled stores? I leave the 
/answer to the dictates of a plain but 
‘sound understanding, and as we live 
in the days of rapacity, rather than in 
the days of chivalry, I cannot doubt 
what that answer will be. 

“ I beg pardon for this encroach- 
ment on your patience, prev iously to 
answering your main object in appli- 
cation to me; but the deference and 
respect I owe to the high characters 
| with whom I have lately been in con- 
| ference, impose this explanation as an 
| indispensable duty; especially, as go- 
ing at once into a plan which they 
might be supposed to have omitted 
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would on my part be a very indeco- 
rous presumption. 

“ } now come to the question im- 
plied in the resolution of your board, 
« Are the Narrows defensible ? 
% what are the means, and what the 
“ probable expense !” 
swer, they are in my opinion defensi- 
ble, but the means are extensive, and 
should unite sub-marine obstructions, 
forts on each side, and gun-boats on 
the flats in advance. 

«“ With respect to the sinking an 
island in the centre, which has been 
much spoken of, it does not appear to 
me that local circumstances have been 
fully considered. 


one hundred feet at half tide; to make 


an island of stone in this depth, with 


an vrea of four acres at its surface, as 
I have heard mentioned, even if the 


sides were vertical, which could not. 


be, would be more than seventecn 
millions of cubical feet of stone ; this, 
at fifteen cubic feet to the ton, would 
be about one million one hundied and 
sixty thousand tons, and would require 
near twenty-four thousand sloops of 


fifty tons each, to convey it; and if 


the calculation were to be made at 
four and an half cents each foot, the 


cost would be nearly eight hundred | 
thousand dollars, with as much in ad- | 
dition as the natural slope of loose | 
stones in a rapid current, would in-. 


crease the mass. 

“ The best plan for permanent ob- 
structions, in my estimation, is that 
which in the course of conversation at 
the Mayor's, was introduced by your- 
self, and as I take no merit in the in- 
vention, I may be allowed to state it in 
detail. 


“ Suppose numerous blocks were | 


to be sunk in the Narrows at certain 
<listances from each other, which, 
though sufficient for a ship to pass be- 
tween them, yet should she go but a 
little on either side of the middle, 
would ensure her destruction ; as the 
depth of water varies in the space be- 
fore mentioned from ten to sixteen fa- 


If so, | 


To this I an-/| 


In the middie of | 
the Narrows there are between sixteen | 
and seventeen fathoms of water, say | 


teen fathoms, or seventy-eight feet ; 
the mean woukl be less, as, the depth 
is less within two hnndred feet of the 
shore on each side, allowing the 
blocks to rise within ten teet of the 
' surface, and taking a fair but sufficient 
mean. Let us suppose the average 
depth to be sixty-five feet, and the su- 
perficial contents of each block, what- 
ever may be its shape, to be filty 
feet square, or twenty-five hundred 
square feet; this multiplied by the 
depth, would give forty-five thousand 
and five hundred cubic teet, which, at 
the price of fear and an half cents as 
uboye stated, would cost seven thou- 
sand five hundred and _ thirty-seven 
doliars and fifty cents each; thirty 
such blocks would-cost two hundred 
and twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and ten dollars.- If these blocks were 
placed at sixty feet distance from each 
other, and were armed with chevaux 
de frize, as they might be, so as to re- 
dace the space to the width of a ship, 
it is self-evident that no ship could 
pass ; for if she were but one foot on 
either side of the middle, one of the 
projecting points would check her 
progress, when she would immediate- 
ly round to, and lay her broadside 
against all the others. ‘lo put this ef- 
fect in a striking point of view, let us 
suppose a ship, going at the rate of ten 
knots with wind and tide, and that by 
some accident her own anchor were to 
drop under foot, every sailer knows, 
| that unless she parted her cable in an 
instant, she would round to, and carry 
ali by the board. 

“ Nautical men are generally very 
‘bold and hazardous when the danger 
is visible, because they rely on their 
own skill and activity ; but the boldest 
sailor is the most cautious of all be- 





and they always take care to give rocks 
avery “ good birth,” 

“ This calculation goes to. filling 
up the whole space, but it is evident 
that a channel should be left for our 
own vessels; this, at the worst, would 
oblige an enemy to advance singly, 
and directly under the guns of the 





thems. Let us suppose a mean, thir-| 


batteries to be erected on either side, 


ings, where the danger is invisible, — 
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while every block so sunk would com- | data, upon which aloné accurate esti- 
pletely cover a gun-boat that might be | mations can be made ; but as I have 
anchored upon or behind it, without | often heard it said that, could the de- 
danger, owing to their small draught fence of the Narrows like the one 


of water. 


Besides these considera-! described be procured, the inhabitants 


tions, it is self-evident that the block | of New-York wogld not think a mil- 
must aid every other mode of obstruc- | ion of dollars too great an expense, I 
tion, and, after the experiment we | feel a self-assurance that, with certain 
have witnessed, there can be no doubt | dependence on such a fund, the object 
but Mr. Fulton’s torpedoes could be | might be so far obtained, as in con- 
applied here with almost certain ef-| junction with the protecting redoubts 


fect. 


If a pair of these destructive | 


machines were placed in each space | 


between the blocks, should all other | 


means fail, their action would be, as 
far as human foresight can presume 
to be accurate, infallible. 

«“ If, however, such obstructions 
were to be unprotected by batteries on 


| 


each side, an enemy might progress | 


with a fair wind against the tide, giv- 
ing to his: ship just what way he 
chose; and by sending bouts a-head, 
might in a slow and cautious manner 
feel for a safe passage, and remove 
temporary obstructions ; it is therefore 
of all things the most necessary to 
prevent the possibility of remaining at 
rest any where in the passage. 

«“ The most essential, as well as the 
most costly battery should be erected 
at the edge of Hendrick’s Reef. 
til I can have time to cause the plan 
and élevation of such a battery to be 


} 


_ other project. 


on the high grounds, and the interior 
fortifications and gun-boats before de- 
scribed, the harbour of New-York 
would become invulnerable to any ma- 
ritime attack. In case of an invading 
army, our only method would be, and 
the only one the spirit of our country- 
men would resjuire, that of meeting 
the enemy in the field.” 


In the Citizen of the 5th inst. is an- 
In this Mr. Cheetham 
proposes to make the harbour inacces- 
sible to ships drawing more than twen- 
ty feet water, by throwing in loose 
stones between Robin’s Reef and Mud 
flat. In this place, which is within the 
Narrows, and nigher the harbour, the 
navigable channel is “ about fifteen 


‘hundred yards, and the average depth 


Un- | 


made, I must submit to your consider- | 


ation the plan and elevation of one de- 


signed for a point, not dissimilar as to | 
position, in the harbour of Charleston, | 


which- I must request you to return, 
after it has been laid betore the corpo- 
ration: 


of water not more than thirty-six feet. 
‘The distance at the Narrows from Sta- 
ten-Island shore, 1s about two thousand 
yards, and the average depth of water 


| eighty feet. 


~- is proposed to sha/low the water 
entirely across from Robin’s Reef to 
Mud Flat, to twenty feet, either by 


_ throwing in loose stone, or by sinking 


“ On the Staten-Island side, only | 
the lower battery need to be casemat- | 


' ed, as those ascending the bill in the 


rear. would be above the reach of ei- 
ther small arms or swivels from the 
tops of the enemy’s ships. 


These | 


batteries could be so constructed as to. 


be impregnable to the fire of shipping, 


and could form an intersecting fire of 


from fifty to eighty shot on each side. 
“ It is not an easy matter to calcu- 
late the expense of batteries, where, 
nothing of the kind having been done 
before, I am deficient in the requisite 





them in ‘the way of docking, as may 
be deemed most expeditious and dura- 
ble.” | 

All this might be done, but we are 
apprehensive that it would be playing 
pranks with our harbour, which dame 
nature would not submii to quietly. We 
fear that the water being impeded in 
this manner, and in a /ree government, 
would soon take very vast liberties. In 
the first place, being in a great mea- 
sure shut out from the ocean, and its 
ingress and egress materially impeded, 
it would take the liberty of forming us 
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something like a set of rapids, and 
likewise would sneak away in some 
other channel which would soon be 
deep enough to admit a man of war. 
The Fiench, when they overrun 
‘Holjand, happened to be favoured by 
long frost, which made the precaution 
the Dutch had used of inundating the 
country, of no avail. They impiously 
declared that “ G—d was a good re- 
publican.” But the laws of nature are 
not always subservient to the wishes of 
disorganizers, hor visionary schemers. 
Mr. Cheetham will find thet he under- 
stands nothing of hydrauticks and hy- 
drostaticks, if he proceeds on his plan. 
And as he has invited criticism. I take 
the liberty to tell him so. If he stops 


half the force, (as he must nearly) of 


the current. in the way he proposes, he 
will actuaily create us a set of rapids 


for a time ; but the water being some-| 


what turbulent, will take the hberty to 
make anew channel. If you stop 
half its course, or outlets, it weuld be 
but a short time in digging a channel 
between Mud flat and Long-Island. 
Something of the kind has been expe- 
rienced between Governor’s Island and 
Long-Island, owing to, perhaps, com- 
paratively speaking, very minute ob- 
structions of wharves on East river. 
The effect of an. obstruction in a 
current of water, ora rapid tide-way, of 
twenty out of thirty-six feet, we be- 
lieve would be greater than by an ordi- 
nary observer would be apprehended. 
The water would immediately shape 
for itself a new course, unless the 


mounds gpposed were absolutely im-' 


permeable. In the Highlands such 
things might be accomplished, be- 
cause the banks. are barricaded by 
mountains of rocks. In some parts 
eof the Missisippi, a small channel, 


dug in a particular direction—a few 
shovel-fulls of earth will change the 
«<ourse of the river, and none can tell 
precisely what paths it might shape 
for itself, unless, as before said, its hi- 
ynits were prescribed by high or rocky 
shores. 








Communication. 
ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 


Just received, and for sale at the 
Literary Ware-room *, a fresh supply 
of that admirable composition, BRIS. 
TED’s ELIXIR, or Essence oF Ar- 
KOGANCE. This singular medicine 
possesses marvellous, and wonder- 


ful, and astonishing, and ineffable, 
and incredible, and incomprehen- 
sible qualities—combining, among 


many others, the soporific quality of 
the poppy, the emetic virtue of ipeca- 
cuanha, and the cathartic influence of 
jalap- Is any one troubled with rest- 
less nights and privation of repose— 
by swallowing a small quantity of the 
Elixir, (say half of a section - entitled 
“ Men and Womc:”’) he may calcu- 
late certainly on soon falling fast a- 
sleep. Is another liable to sickness of 
stomach and nausea—a few drops of 
the J/ssence (suppose a number of the 
Wanderer) will quickly assist nature 
to throw of the morbid contents. Or 
should a different operation be requi- 
site, he will find a dose of this compo- 
sition (for instance, part of a review of 
Dufief or Moore) efficacious to his 
heart’s content. It were endless to 
enumerate the virtues of this unparal- 
leled production of genius, and wis- 
dom, and science, and research, and 
impudence, and arrogance. Suffice it 
to say, that Bristed’s Elixir, or Es- 
sence of Arrogance, is a panacea not 
only for the body, but the mind ; for it 
stands unrivalled as an infallible cure 
for “ literary vanity,” cacoethes scri- 
bendi, and every type of pedantry. 

M. D. 


* No disrespect whatever is meant to 
Mr. Sargeant, who is considered an indus- 
trious and worthy bookseller. 


a 


A Lonjion paper of May 29, contains the 
following copy of a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, to 
the King of Holland, intercepted by one 
of the ships of the North Sea squadron, 
under command of Admiral Russel: 


Great and Good Friend, 
Having received your letter of Septem - 
ber last, which notifies your accession to 
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the Throne of Holland, I tender you in be- 
half of the United States, my congratu!a- 
tions on this event.—Connected with that 
nation by thre earliest ties of friendship, 
and maintaining with them uninterrupted 
relations of peace and commerce, no event 
which interests their welfare, can be indif- 
ferent to us. Itis, therefore, with the 
greatest pleasure, I receive the assurances 
of your Majesty, that you wiilc ontinue to 
cherish those ancicnt relations, and we 
shall, on our part, endeavour to strengthen 

our good will by a faithful observance of 
justice, and by all the goocd offices which 
occasion shall permit. 

Distant as we are from the powers of 
Europe, and devoted to pursuits which 
separate us from theiraftairs, we still look 
with brotherly concern on what effects 
those nations, and offer coustant prayer for 
their welfare. With a friendly solicitude 
for your Majesty’s person, § pray God that 
he may always have you, great and good 
friend, in his holy keeping. 

Written at the City of Washington, the 
28th day of February, 1807. 

Your Good Friend, 
THOS. JEFFERSON. 

By order ofthe President, 

James Manpison, Sec’ry. 
¢ 
> oS 


WASHINGTON, July 31. 
apt. Decature arrived in this city 
on the 29th inst. 





Arrived here on Wednesday the U. | 


S. schooner Enterprize, Capt. Porter, 
in 35 days from the Mediterranean.— 
Capt. P. left the frigate Constiiution 


and Hornet at Syracuse. He states the | 


information of a rupture between the 
Barbary powers and great Britain to 
be unfounded. Capt. Porter likewise 
furnishes the following intelligence. 
Some time in May a deputation was 
sent by the Bey governing Rosetta. to 
the commander in chief of the British 
forces at Alexandria, inviting him to 
come with his troops and take posses- 
sion of the place ; and stating that on 
his appearing before Rosetta, the keys 
ef the city should be delivered him. 
The British commander, pleased with 
the proposal, marched next day with 
three thousand men for Rosetta ; and, 
agreeably to the promise of the Bey, 
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received the keys, marched into the | 


public square, and was about, allotting | coast. 


quasters to the different officers, and 
making arrangements for guards, &e. 
when at that moment the tops of the 
houses were covered with Turkish 


troops, who commenced a heavy fire 


on them, and killed great numbers of 
the British. ‘The British commander 
seeing his men fall in every direction 
about him, without a possibility (from 
their crowded situation, and from the 
secure position of the Turks) of de- 
fending themselves, ordered a retreat. 
They fought their way to the city gates 
through a treimendious fire, but found 
them in possession of the enemy, with 
whom they had a severe struggle be- 
fore they could gain possession of them 
—they at length succeeded in getting 
out, where they found a body of be- 
tween 4 and 5000 horse ready to attack 
them. They then formed a hollow 
square, fought their way down to Alex- 
andria, and of the three thonsand men 
1500 were killed, among whom were 
two general officers. The 'urks show- 
ed them. no quarters, and as they were 


unable to bring off their wounded, they 


all fel} a sacrifice to Turkish fury. 
The bodies of the two general officers 
were, however, brought off, and sent to 
Malta to be interred: 

Admiral Louis died about the mid- 
dle of June at Malta. 

About the 15th of June a great bat- 
tle took place in the prevince of Con- 
stantine,. between the forces. of the 
Dey of Algiers and the Bey of Tunis, 
which was said to terminate in favour 


of the former; in consequence of 


which there was great rejoicings at 
Algiers. ‘The war between those two 
powers appears to be carried on with 
great vigour; and the Portuguese 
squadron formerly stationed at Gibral- 
tar have proceeded off Algiers (as is 
supposed) to co-operate with. the latter. 
Sidi Soliman Melli Melii was at Gib- 
raltar when we left there, and had pur- 
chased military stores, which he had 
sent to Tunis. 
The whole of the coast of Barbary 
is declared by the Russians, to be in a 
state of Blockade, and a number of 
small Russien privateers are on that 
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A communication was made in June, 
by the Marquis de Circello, prime 
minister to his majesty the King of 
Sicily, to Mr. Gibbs, American consul 
at Palermo, announcing to him that 
His Majesty had declared every part 
of his dominions then in possession of 
his enemies, in a state of blockade. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
_of Morocco, has given orders that no 
vessels of any nations whatever, com- 
ing empty, bringing with them only 
cash, goods, that pay no duty, or ballast, 
shall be permitted to enter the port of 
Magadore ; but that such vessels shall 
be immediately turned away, as His 
Majesty is desirous of reaping some 
pencfit from his intercourse with Chris- 
tans. 

It is saidjan attempt wiil be made on 
Naples ky His Sieilian Majesty shortly, 


as there are but few French troops now | 


in that city, and as his party there still 


remain strong, notwithstanding the ri-| 


gid means that have been used by the 
present government there’ to reduce 
their number. 





Sicilian transports sailed under convoy | 


from Messina for Palarmo, for the 
purpose of taking in troops. 

The British and Sicilian troops pos- 
sess a-small part of Calabria Uiterior. 
The rest is occupied by the French 
troops. 

About the first of May, a regiment 
composed of people from the Levant, 
raised for the purpose of defending the 
Island of Malta, demanded their dis- 
charge from the British service, in 


or of Malta did not think proper to 
grant their request, they became very 
disorderly, in consequence of which 
one of the officers went among them 
to endeavour, by fair means, to quell 
the disturbance ; but not succceding, 
he resorted to blows. They immedi- 
ately seized him, hacked him to pieces 
with their sabres, tore his heart, yet 
paipitating, from his body, and hove it 
inthe streets. The British and Mal- 


| 
' 
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gC _ _, and besieged into the air. 
On the 16th.of May, about 40 sail of | 


tese troops of the Island immediately 
assembied, but the mutineers having 
had time to seize their arms, retreated 
to the castle of St. Elmore, of which 
they took possession, and renewed the 
demand for their discharge, and ships 
to transport them to the Ottoman Em- 
pire ; and threatened, in case of a re- 
fusal, to fire into the town, which threat 
they shortly put into execution, as the 
Governor still remained firm. 

The different batteries were then 
turned on the fortress, and the cannon- 
ading and bombarding continued for 
about 48 hours, without intermission, 
when the besieged demanded water, 
and threatened to set fire to the mag- 
azine, unless they were furnished with 
a supply: this was refused them, in 
consequence of which a number sur- 
rendered, but the most daring remain- 
ed by the fortress, firmly determined 
to put their threat into execution. 
They accordingly laid a train, to which 
they set fire, and ina moment blew 
the fortress and a number of besiegers 
Six of the 
mutinecrs who were most distant from 
the magazine, made their escape 
through the line of troops which sur- 
rounded St. Elmore, and retreated to 
the interior of the island, where they 
wandered several days, hunted from 
haunt to haunt, until exhausted by 


_ hunger and the numerous wounds they 


i 
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had received from the different parties 
out in search of them, they were at 
length taken, and shortly afterwards 


hung, in presence of the rest of the 
/regiment, who were taught to believé 
consequence of their having heard that | 
hostilities had commenced between , 
their sovereign, the Grand Seignior, | 
and Great Britain ; and as the Govern- | 





that asimilar fate awaited them. 

A Gibralter paper of the 30th May 
expresses a fear, that Gen. Wanchoop 
had been killed, and Gen. Meade se- 
verely wounded at Rosetta. 





WAR OR NO WAR ? 


Our paper batteries, that is to say, our 
newspapers, throughout the continent, do 
not displode with such terrible effect asthey 
did a few days since. The engieers, (alias 
editors,) begin to perceive that the British 
navy is not within reach of Capt. Cheet- 
him’s point-blank shot. Some of them cal. 
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eulate the cost and the benefits likely ‘to | co mentale some infernal mechanism, they 


result. Indeed, going to war with Great- 
Britain, if we should eventually suceeed, 
by the aid of France, would he like the 


eonduct of the man who burned his barn to | 
' 


destroy the rats it sheltered. We shali in 
that way purchase the plague of French al- 
hance; and, (as Franklin would express 
it,) we shall “* pay pretty dear forihe whis- 
tle.” 

We cannot perceive that our wise poli- 
ticians have any right to undertake to class 
sentiments which. now seem to be setting 
the country in a flame, with those which 
kindled our revolutionary war. The Bri- 
tish have no design hostile to our national 
independence. No such thing is within 
either their power or their inclination. 

Great-Britain has a claim, the justice of 
which is by some thought problematical. 
We, however, believe, that Great-Pritain 
ts correct in her claim; nay, we Know she 
is, if there is any dependence to be put on 
Mr. Smith respecting it—who says, 

*“ The British government have uniform- 
ly contended for the right of impressing 
from neutral vessels persons born in their 
dominions. On the other hand, our go- 
verment have denied this right, and assert 
that the flag of the U. States ought to be 
considered a sufficient protection to every 
person sailing under 1.” 

Now, although the laws of nations may 
not have expressly provided forthe surren- 
der of deserters, wherever found, vet the 
laws of morality, and the rules of right 
reason, on which they are founded, would 
direct us to yield them on demand, when- 
ever fonnd. And, in truth, there are 
some principles so plain, and this we be- 
lieve to be one of them, that writers on 
law do not take the trouble to set them 
down. Had Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, 
or Barlemaqui, supposed it possible that 
any mortals could be so destitute of every 
principle of moral rectituce; as to raise a 
query on the subj@, they would have 


written whole chapters for the behoof of 


Mess’rs Jefferson, Madison, Smith, & Co. 

The Federalists have, we believe, been 
honest in the exhibition of their patriot- 
ism on this. occasion. But we cannot 
doubt, that when the veil is rent, which 


will have different views. They will even. 


tually believe that there is existing a sys- 


/tematic plan to make America a part of 











the French empire. This causes the inve- 


terate spirit of hostility against England, 


which is breaking out on every occasion 
For this reason our administration are dis- 
posed to bear any degyee of beating from 
Franee or her dependant, Spain, but the 
moment we receive a back handed stroke 
from England, we are aroused, are ready, 
like the giants of old, to scale heaven to 
obtain revenge. 

We wish, however, that our exertions 
by way of fortifying and arming, may not 
be discontinued. We must become a mi- 
litary nation, or we #hall soon be no na- 
tion. If England leaves us alone, France 
will soon be at leisure to fall upon us. 

have a thorough contempt of all 
that the editor of the National Intelligen- 
cer has said onthe subject of war. The 
man seems to be labouring under some of 
the most dangerous symptoms. of insanity. 

In case of hostilities with England at 
this period, ii our unprepared: state, we 
have nothing to do but to submit. 


** And that’s no war, each mortal knowsy. 


Where one-side only gives the blows, 
And vother bears them—on reficction, 
The most we call it is correction.” 


Great-Britain in the last war learned, 
by experience, some lessons of which she 
in this avail herself. She will take 
care that her merechantmen shall be under 
convoy ;. and her men of war will look to 
our privateers. We know that near the 
close of our.revolutiénary war, our coasts. 
were swept by her navy, and no privateer 
could venture out of port. Her means 
are now greater, our commerce is great. 
er, and defenceless, Will Mr. Smith pre- 
tend to say tht the average loss will not 
be ours ? 

It may be said, perhaps, that our senti- 
ments are somewhat variant from those we 
expressed, when we first heard of theout- 
rage. To this we would reply, that we’ 
were not at that time fully.in possession of 
the facts, and partook a liftle of the epi- 
demic enthusiasm then prevalent. 


wil 
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Nuge Canore. 


The following smooth numbers are 
from a poem called “ The Art of Dres- 
sing the Hair.” 


WITH various art the tortur’d curls to 
place, 
Confirm their structure, and dispose with 
race ; 
The puff to manage with exactest care, 
And pour the snow-white shower on every 
hair, 
I teach: embolden’d by the Muses’ aid, 
To leave the shaving for the tuneful trade. 


Oh, Phebus! patron of the sons of song, 
God ofthe gu:cking & tlie fidd! ng throng ; 
Let my low shop be with thy presence blest, 
And all thy raptures struggle in my breast ! 
What though untaught by art thy ringlets 

twine, 
No engines scorch, or papillotes confine ; 
What though, unshorn, the honours of thy 
head 
In wild luxuriance down thy shoulders 
spread, 
Nor bag hath dar’d enclose, or ribbon tye, 
Nor borrow’d locks their friendly help sup- 
vg. Ply: 
What though no bristles thy smooth chin 
conceal, 
But down eternal, innocent of steel ; 
Let not in vain an honest barber sue, 
Though ne’er the labours of his hand you 
knew ; 
But, like my razer, make my lines appear 
Smooth, though not dull; and sharp tho’ 
not severe, 
And since these hands, on many an empty 
ate 
Ne’er form’d by nature for dispensing fate, 
Oft have been taught the mighty bush to 
ay 
Which gave the bearer privilege to slay ; 
Who without learning had obtain’d de- 
grees, 
By stealing theses, and by paying fees : 
Teach me what unguents will ihe loss re- 
pair, 
When falling tresses leave the temple 
bare ; 
What styptic juices will assistance lend, 
Relax’d and weaken’d if the curls depend, 


"Nor'ye grave mortals, too severe and sage, 
Forthe light follies of this sportive age, 

Frown, that I so much teriderness express 
For outward polish, and the arts of dress. 








Not he that thinks all night, and plods all 


day, 
Will captivate the fair, or please the gays 
Not letters, your absurd pedantic plan— 
Dress and the barber’s art complete the 
man. 
Oft mre I known a youth, whose leaden 
SAU 
His tutors curs’d, impenetrably dull ; 
Who toil’d from class to class with labour 
sore, 7 
Some little learning got, but flogging more ; 
Yet by my care into perfection grow, 
And, though no scholar, prove a chaming 
beau. 


When stern November, sullen, dark, and 


drear, 

Loads with thick fogs the slow-revolving 
year; 

When,drench’d in rain, the moisten’d fields 
betray, 

Too sure, the footsteps of the trembling 
prey : 

Let fearless hunters cheer the opening 
hound, 

Vault o’er the deep-sunk trench, or rising 
mound ; ° 


Now thunder headlong down the moun- 
tain’s side, 

Now plunge impetuous in the roaring 
tide. 

Leave toils like these to some Herculean 
race, 

Nor try the savage pleasures of the chace. 

When dogs and men unite in deafening 


cry, 
To the loud shout while heaven and earth 
reply ; 
You'll wish to check the maddening steep 
in vain, 
And press too late the unavailing rein. 


Your Gentle limbs on downy sofa’s 
throw, 
And bid secure each happy moment flow, 
Not unimprov’d: in seeret conclave mix ; 
The laws of dress, the change of fashions 
fix. 
If ponderous c/ubs shall from behind de- 
pend, 
Or queues in formidable length descend ; 
if high the double curl shall rise in air, 
Shoot up aloft, and leave the temples bare ; 
Or, in one circle of éxtensive fold, 
Belles shall admire your graceful tresses 
roll’d, 
Exert your eloquencAfitlisplay your taste, 
In praise of wash-balis, or of almond-paste = 
What dentrifice a lasting white betows, 
What healing /p-sa/ve emulates the rose. 
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